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226 THE ECONOMIC BULLETIN 

The problem is national in its scope and threefold, in its nature. 
No state can accomplish much alone; and the work is too great 
for private enterprise, were there no legal obstacles or conflicting 
interests in the way of such an undertaking. It is not merely a 
problem of transportation, or power, or the preservation of adja- 
cent lands and structures, but of all three combined. The vast 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests which have 
grown up in these valleys during the last century constitute the 
chief reason for such a control of the run-off of water at all stages 
as will safeguard them from destruction or great loss. Incident- 
ally, in the accomplishment of this end and without greatly added 
expense, water-power development and navigation can be secured 
which will be sufficient to more than warrant all the expenditures 
involved. 

The author estimates the cost to date of the various works 
undertaken at approximately $200,000,000, and tells us what it 
will probably require to complete certain portions of the plan 
already begun; but the one thing which impresses the reader is 
not the cost, great as it is, but rather the fact that the work 
must be done sooner or later as an economic necessity. 

Carroll W. Doten. 

Boston, Mass. 



Die Arbeiterfrage in der Sudrussischen Landwirtschaft. By Simon 
Sagorsky. (Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1908. Pp. viii, 208. 
6m.) 

This book treats of the economic history of the peasantry and 
farmers in South Russia from the edict of emancipation of 
February 19, 1861, to the year 1904, with occasional reference 
to later data. 

The district embraced in the discussion comprises Bessarabien, 
Cherson, Taurien, Ekaterinoslaw, and Dongebiet, the country 
called the "black lands" because of its great natural fertility. 
This section of Russia is characteristically agricultural, having 
been influenced less by industrial development than any other 
part of the country. The extensive system of farming is generally 
practised, and every phase of the Russian agrarian problem can 
be found here in operation. 
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To make the present-day picture of the peasant life more vivid, 
the author describes the life of the serfs before their emancipation; 
and then, with little or no comment, he sets forth the facts which 
today relate to the economic and social condition of the agricultural 
class, allowing the reader to draw his own conclusions as to whether 
or not the farm laborer has improved his lot during fifty years 
of liberty. These facts, derived from official and state documents, 
relate to every phase of peasant life, including that of the native 
as well as of the wandering farm-hand, who at the opening of 
the agricultural season sets out from all parts of Russia seeking 
for work. Of these laborers South Russia is the goal, and it is 
their life and industry that the book chiefly portrays. 

To the American reader, this picture of peasant life is appalling. 
All of the conditions are practically unknown to American farm 
laborers. The going after work on foot for hundreds of miles, 
with scant food and no shelter; the unsanitary congregations of 
the unemployed at public labor markets; the iron-clad contract 
with the employing farmer; the long hours of labor, — sometimes 
twenty out of the twenty-four; the coarse, if not decayed, food; 
the huts built of mud, which they frequently forsake for the open 
air; the terrible scourges of sickness resulting from their mode of 
life; the accidents to men, women, and children, because of insuffi- 
cient training in the use of agricultural machinery; the low wages 
which competition, uncertain harvests, and other causes, have 
steadily tended to further reduce; — all of these things come to 
the western reader with a strangeness almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

Of such a stupendous problem, the underlying cause is declared 
to be what is graphically called "land hunger," — that is, the 
need for land brought about by the fact that the average holding 
is too small to yield a living. The hope for the agricultural 
laboring class of South Russia lies, so the author thinks, in a 
larger landholding among the peasantry, more capital for its 
exploitation, better technical knowledge of agriculture and agri- 
cultural machinery, and the spread of general education. 

The book is interestingly written, and has a bibliography. It 
lacks an index to its otherwise useful makeup. 

James B. Mokman. 

Washington, D. C. 



